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customary rents continued during the sixteenth century.
The failure of the landlord to intercept the surplus value
in the shape of an enhanced rent compelled him to adopt
more drastic expedients. Every copyholder upon his entry
to the holding paid an admission fine ; and, on two manors
out of every three, fines were uncertain1. This enabled
the landlord to capitalize the increment and levy the
whole sum as the price of admission. Yet it was obviously
less of a hardship for a tenant to pay an increased rent
based upon an estimate of the real value of the holding,
than to be confronted with demands which must often
have been practically prohibitive. An example of arbitrary
fines comes from the manor of Thingden2, where the lord
extorted a fine of thirty shillings upon copyhold of which
the yearly rent was five or six shillings, that is, an equivalent
of five years' rent. Not until 1781s, it would seem, was the
legal rule established that two years' rent was the common
law maximum of an uncertain fine, though this was one
of the demands put forward in the Pilgrimage of Grace4.
Hence the result was brought about that a system devised
in the interests of the tenants5 really turned to their
disadvantage. This curious circumstance can best be
explained on the ground that the protection afforded by
custom was only partial, and it is the fate of half-measures
to injure the interests they are designed to serve. In fact
the combination of fixed rents and arbitrary fines tied the
lord's hands in the direction where economic pressure
could more readily have been justified, and gave him
unlimited power in the direction where economic pressure
was bound to be ruinous. Accordingly the statement that
" the effects of limited duration and arbitrary admittance
1  Of the manors investigated by A. Savine the fine was certain on
28 manors and uncertain on 58 :   The Quarterly Journal of Economics,
xix. 53.    Even in the fourteenth century there was no evident connexion
between the fine paid by a holding and its acreage or value, so that the lack
of certainty, which is a prominent feature of agrarian history in the six-
teenth century, was already the rule in much earlier times:   Levett, The
Black Death, 50.
2  Select Cases in the Stay Chamber, ii. 17.               3 Ibid. ii. p. Ixiv.
4  Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of Henry VIII. xi. 507.
5  R. Lennard, " Custom and Change in Sixteenth-Century England *\
in The English Historical Review, xxviii. 745 seq.